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Summary 

Many U.S. policymakers support changing the “culture” of poor parents to encourage marriage, 
work, and religion as a means to end the intergenerational transmission of poverty. In this arti¬ 
cle Jens Ludwig and Susan Mayer review and evaluate research on how parental work, mar¬ 
riage, and religion affect children’s socioeconomic status as adults, as well as on the likelihood 
that changing these indicators of parental behavior will reduce poverty in the next generation. 
They conclude that even if policymakers were able to ensure that all children had married, 
working, and religious parents, the result would be a far smaller reduction in poverty among 
the children’s generation than many people believe. 

The explanation for this “poverty-prevention paradox,” say Ludwig and Mayer, is that the 
poverty rate in the children’s generation depends not only on how many poor children grow up 
to be poor adults, but also on how many nonpoor children grow up to be poor adults. Reducing 
the chances that poor children become poor adults will dramatically lower future poverty rates 
only if most poor adults begin life as poor children. But most poor adults grow up as nonpoor 
children in the type of “pro-social” households that policymakers are pushing to attain. More¬ 
over, little good evidence supports the idea that such parental behaviors as marriage, work, and 
religious adherence have strong causal effects on children’s long-term economic success. 

The authors argue that encouraging positive social behaviors in the parents of poor children is 
a worthwhile goal in its own right. But they stress that policymakers should recognize the lim¬ 
its of this strategy for reducing poverty among future generations. There may be no substitute 
for a system of social insurance and income transfers for those children who do wind up poor as 
adults. 
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Throughout history, societies around the world have been poor, 
with inadequate educational opportunities and with socially 
excluded people. Those same societies have been remarkably 
successful at ensuring that almost all children came into the 
world with two biological parents committed to their care. 
That’s the difference between societies with small underclasses 
(for every society has had an underclass) and with large ones. 

Charles Murray, 2005 


A primary goal of contemporary 
U.S. social policy is to reform 
the “culture” of poor parents to 
make it less likely that their 
children will grow up to be 
poor. Because the indicators of culture that 
policymakers usually emphasize are mar¬ 
riage, work, and religion, in this paper we as¬ 
sess how much poverty rates in the children’s 
generation would fall if all children had mar¬ 
ried, working, and religious parents. Re¬ 
search in this area is less informative than 
one might expect. Little empirical research 
estimates the relationship between parents’ 
marriage, work, and religion and children’s 
eventual income as adults, and in our view 
much of that research is seriously flawed. 
Our own estimates show that changing these 
three aspects of family culture will reduce 
poverty in the children’s generation much 
less than many policymakers, policy analysts, 
and voters seem to believe. 

The public’s concern about intergenerational 
economic mobility appears to spring from a 
desire to see that children are not condemned 
to a lifetime of poverty just because they were 
born to poor parents. Many public discussions 
assume (as the quote above suggests) that re¬ 
ducing poverty among future generations and 


reducing the intergenerational transmission 
of poverty are equivalent goals. They are not. 
The poverty rate in the children’s generation 
depends not only on how many poor children 
grow up to be poor adults, but also on how 
many nonpoor children grow up to be poor 
adults. Reducing the chances that poor chil¬ 
dren become poor adults will dramatically 
lower future poverty rates only if most poor 
adults begin life as poor children. Even if 
parental work, marriage, and religion improve 
children’s economic future as adults, getting 
all parents to work, marry, and attend reli¬ 
gious services would not cause poverty to 
plunge in the next generation because most 
poor adults do not grow up in families headed 
by parents who are unmarried, do not work, 
and do not attend religious services. 

Epidemiologists often encounter a similar 
problem in fighting disease. 1 As Geoffrey 
Rose puts it, “a large number of people at a 
small risk may give rise to more cases of dis¬ 
ease than the small number who are at high 
risk,” which limits what might be accom¬ 
plished by focusing on high-risk cases. 2 Pub¬ 
lic policies that seek to end tomorrow’s 
poverty by changing today’s parental culture 
encounter a similar problem. We call this the 
poverty-prevention paradox. 
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Public Policy and the 
Intergenerational Transfer 
of Poverty 

Policy proposals to reduce the intergenera¬ 
tional transfer of poverty focus on three 
broad areas: schools, neighborhoods, and 
families. Cecilia Elena Rouse and Lisa Bar- 
row discuss the role of schools in their article 
in this volume. We briefly discuss research on 
the relationship between children’s neighbor¬ 
hoods and their economic success as adults 
before turning to the role of families, particu¬ 
larly the relationship between parents’ mari¬ 
tal status, work, and religion and their chil¬ 
dren’s chances of being poor as adults. 

Neighborhoods 

Surprisingly little is known about the effect of 
children’s neighborhoods on their economic 
status as adults. Most researchers focus on 
how neighborhoods affect child or adolescent 
outcomes—outcomes that are only modestly 
correlated with the children’s economic status 
as adults. 3 In addition most of the research is 
“nonexperimental”—that is, its subjects are 
not randomly assigned to different neighbor¬ 
hood environments. Instead, the research sim¬ 
ply compares children whose families live in 
different neighborhoods. Such an analytical 
approach, however, risks finding links between 
the children’s outcomes and the neighbor¬ 
hoods themselves when the outcomes are in¬ 
stead due to something about the parents who 
choose to live in certain neighborhoods. 4 A 
different approach taken by some researchers 
is to consider the correlation, or similarity, in 
outcomes of children growing up within a few 
blocks of one another. One study found that 
the correlation in the years of schooling of 
children living in the same neighborhood is 
around 0.1 (where perfect correlation would 
be 1), which suggests a fairly limited role for 
neighborhood influence—at least on average 
across a nationally representative sample. 5 


Even if neighborhoods have little effect on 
average, the consequences of growing up in 
America’s most disadvantaged urban commu¬ 
nities could be important for those at the bot¬ 
tom of the income distribution—a possibility 
that has generated particular concern in pub¬ 
lic discussions. 6 Yet even here the influence 
of neighborhoods on many childhood out¬ 
comes may be surprisingly modest, at least 
according to available data from the U.S. De¬ 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop¬ 
ment’s Moving to Opportunity (MTO) 
demonstration. The MTO program over¬ 
comes the self-selection problem by ran¬ 
domly assigning low-income, mostly minority 
families into groups that are offered different 
forms of treatment. It thereby creates sub¬ 
stantial differences in neighborhoods among 
otherwise comparable groups of poor parents 
and children. 

Although evaluations of MTO after four to 
seven years find that moving to less disadvan¬ 
taged communities reduces risky and crimi¬ 
nal behavior in girls, they find that such 
moves on balance increase these behaviors in 
boys and have no detectable effects on chil¬ 
dren’s academic performance, such as 
achievement test results or the chance of 
dropping out of high school.' It is possible 
that the benefits of moving away from very 
disadvantaged neighborhoods may become 
greater over time, or that the benefits may be 
more pronounced among children who were 
very young when they moved. 8 But there is as 
yet no strong evidence that moving poor fam¬ 
ilies to less disadvantaged areas will substan¬ 
tially change children’s life chances. 9 

Families 

If moving children to better neighborhoods is 
unlikely to improve their lives significantly, it 
is reasonable to contemplate making changes 
in the families in which children are raised. 
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Historically, recognizing that serious material 
deprivation could hurt children’s life chances, 
antipoverty policy focused on changing the 
family environment by providing income 
transfers to poor families. 10 But as the num¬ 
ber of single mothers increased and welfare 
rolls began to grow, policymakers turned 
their attention to trying to discourage out-of- 
wedlock childbearing and to encourage 
mothers to work outside the home. The wel¬ 
fare reform legislation signed by President 
Bill Clinton in 1996 explicitly bases the need 
for attention to these two issues on their pre¬ 
sumed effect on childrens life chances. 11 As 
Douglas Besharov notes, for most Americans 
welfare reform “was about reducing the 
deep-seated social and personal dysfunction 
associated with long-term dependency, 
thereby ultimately reducing poverty. For 
welfare reform to be a success on this meas¬ 
ure will depend on whether the low-paying 
jobs taken by many women leaving welfare 
lead to better jobs, whether the household 
arrangements (and other sources of support) 
that have allowed mothers to leave welfare 
without working prove supportive and nur¬ 
turing, and whether the eventual result is less 
dysfunctional behavior among parents and 
better outcomes for children.” 12 

More recently many commentators aiming to 
change the “culture of poverty” have added 
another goal: religious adherence. Senator 
Bick Santorum, chairman of the Senate Be- 
publican Conference, has said apropos of 
faith-based social welfare programs, “The 
whole idea of funding people of faith is not 
just to provide good human services. It’s also 
to provide good human services with that ad¬ 
ditional touch, if you will, with that aspect of 
healing that comes through that spiritual in¬ 
teraction. . . . You can’t ignore the importance 
of the spiritual part of someone’s life and say 
you’re going to solve their problems. You’re 


throwing good money after bad.” 13 The im¬ 
portance of religion in addressing poverty, 
like the promotion of work and marriage, in¬ 
spires bipartisan agreement. In discussing 
faith-based social welfare programs several 
years ago, then-Vice President Al Gore ar¬ 
gued that their “religious character ... is so 
often key to their effectiveness,” although he 
noted that the government’s job would not be 
to promote “a particular religious view.” 14 
Commentator William Baspberry notes, 
“Many of the problems that are most difficult 
to get at in our society today have to do with 
changing attitudes. . . . There are people who 
do these things and some of the most suc¬ 
cessful ones are those who go to changing the 
person from the inside. Beligious organiza¬ 
tions may be better equipped than most or¬ 
ganizations to do that kind of thing.” 15 

Public debates on antipoverty policy devote 
more attention to changing parental culture 
than to approaches that would change spe¬ 
cific parenting practices. 16 Such debates also 
give relatively little attention to another fam¬ 
ily-oriented strategy that is beyond our focus: 
replacing rather than changing the child’s 
home environment, for example, by sending 
the child to preschool and before- and after¬ 
school programs. 1 ' As David Brooks notes, 
recently conservatives “have had free rein to 
offer their own recipe for social renewal: 
churches that restrain male selfishness, de¬ 
cency standards that check hedonism, social 
norms that discourage childbearing outside 
of wedlock. . . . Daniel Patrick Moynihan ob¬ 
served that the core conservative truth is that 
culture matters most [for poverty], and that 
the core liberal truth is that government can 
reshape culture.” 18 

In the next section we discuss in more detail 
the ways in which parental work, marriage, 
and religion—the most common indicators of 
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“culture”—may affect children’s educational 
attainment and future income, and we review 
what researchers have found about the likeli¬ 
hood that changing each of these indicators 
will reduce poverty in the next generation. 
Consistent with the beliefs of many policy¬ 
makers, some research has documented large 
correlations between whether children lived 
in a two-parent family—or lived with at least 
one parent who worked—and their schooling 
and adult income. The simple correlation be¬ 
tween parents’ religious participation and 
children’s schooling and income is less strong 
and less consistent. There is, however, little 
evidence to date that any of these relation¬ 
ships are causal—that, for example, living in 
a two-parent family in and of itself raises a 
child’s educational attainment. We then con¬ 
sider what would happen to poverty in the 
children’s generation if one could substan¬ 
tially change these indicators of culture 
among today’s parents. Finally we discuss the 
implications for public policy. 

The Effects of Parental Work, 
Marriage, and Religious 
Adherence on Children 

Research on the relationship between par¬ 
ents’ religious adherence, family structure, 
and employment and their children’s school¬ 
ing and future income is hampered by three 
problems that make definitive conclusions 
impossible. 

First, little research directly examines the re¬ 
lationship between these parental character¬ 
istics and the adult income of children. Poli¬ 
cymakers often generalize from links 
between these parental characteristics and 
young children’s outcomes to the links be¬ 
tween these characteristics and children’s 
schooling or income as adults, even though 
the relationships between young children’s 
outcomes and adult schooling or income are 


generally modest. Second, little research ex¬ 
ists about the causal rather than the correla¬ 
tional links between these parental character¬ 
istics and children’s adult outcomes, and 
studies that do try to assess causality produce 
conflicting results. Third, in policy debates 
and in some research, religion, family struc¬ 
ture, and employment are treated as though 
they were dichotomous—religious or not, 


Consistent with the beliefs of 
many policymakers, some 
research has documented 
large correlations between 
whether children lived in a 
two-parent family—or lived 
with at least one parent who 
worked—and their schooling 
and adidt income. 


married or not, working or not. But each is 
much more complicated. For example, 
among the many alternatives to the two- 
married-parent household are a household 
headed by a single female, a household with a 
stepfather, or a long-term cohabiting rela¬ 
tionship. Policymakers and researchers must 
identify carefully the terms of their compar¬ 
isons in their claims about what is good for 
children. 

Do Religious Parents Increase Children’s 
Schooling and Adult Income? 

Policymakers who encourage religion or reli¬ 
giosity among parents as a way to help chil¬ 
dren avoid poverty in adulthood believe that 
the moral content of religion leads both chil¬ 
dren and parents to behave in ways that pro- 
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mote children’s future economic well-being. 
According to this view, religious belief pro¬ 
vides a moral compass that leads children 
away from teenage childbearing, delin¬ 
quency, drug and alcohol use, and other be¬ 
haviors that can lead to a life of poverty. At 
the same time religion instills a work ethic, 
honesty, and other characteristics valued by 
employers, making it more likely that when 
children grow up they will get and keep a job. 


Low-income Americans are 
already more likely than 
high-income Americans to 
identify with a religious 
denomination, attend church, 
and pray often. 


Religious parents will stay married and avoid 
behaviors that lead to the kinds of family dys¬ 
function that hurt children’s life chances. 
Thus, parents’ religion can enhance chil¬ 
dren’s future economic well-being by encour¬ 
aging parents to behave in ways that benefit 
the children and by passing on religious atti¬ 
tudes to the children. 

Ideally, to assess the relationship between 
parents’ religion and children’s adult income 
or educational attainment one needs a mean¬ 
ingful measure of parents’ religion and a long¬ 
term data set that allows one to link a child’s 
religious environment with his or her adult 
outcomes. One must also be able to control all 
the factors that are correlated with parental 
religion that might also affect children’s even¬ 
tual income and schooling. For example, par¬ 
ents who are more motivated and able to at¬ 
tend religious services may also be more likely 


to participate in school events or other activi¬ 
ties that enhance their children’s outcomes. 
No research achieves this standard. 

An even more basic issue with which re¬ 
search in this area must grapple is determin¬ 
ing what aspect of parents’ religion—affilia¬ 
tion, denomination, or intensity—might have 
the greatest effect on their children’s out¬ 
comes. As yet there is no agreement on this 
point. Thus it is not always clear exactly what 
policymakers mean when they talk about reli¬ 
gion as a way to end poverty. But clarity on 
this point is important, because trends in reli¬ 
gious belief, denominational membership, 
and intensity of religious observance are not 
the same, and they may have quite different 
effects on children. 19 

Right now, the main policy mechanism for 
encouraging religion or religiosity seems to 
be public funding for religious organizations 
to provide social services. Religious groups 
have always played an important role in aid¬ 
ing the poor in the United States, although 
that support has historically been mostly sep¬ 
arate from government aid. The federal gov¬ 
ernment’s direct support of religious social 
services started with the “charitable choice” 
measures signed into law by President Clin¬ 
ton between 1996 and 2000 to keep religious 
organizations from being excluded from com¬ 
petition for federal funds simply because they 
are religious. 20 President George W. Bush’s 
“faith-based initiative” aims to expand the 
ability of faith-based organizations to com¬ 
pete for federal funding. One effect of these 
policy changes is to reduce the “cost” to indi¬ 
viduals of religious participation: it requires 
less effort for people to receive religious mes¬ 
sages when they are already at the local 
church, mosque, or synagogue for job train¬ 
ing, drug abuse treatment, or other services. 
Although policymakers say that they uphold 
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the value of religious choice, and hence that 
they do not mean to influence the denomina¬ 
tion that individuals choose, denomination is 
still an important aspect of religion and it may 
be inadvertently influenced if the govern¬ 
ment funds religious social services. 

Low-income Americans are already more 
likely than high-income Americans to iden¬ 
tify with a religious denomination, attend 
church, and pray often. In the General Social 
Survey, respondents whose income is below 
the mean for all Americans are more likely to 
identify with a religion than respondents 
whose income is above the mean; in fact, 91.2 
percent of respondents whose family income 
is below the mean claim a religious affiliation. 
Respondents whose income is below the 
mean attend religious services at about the 
same rate as those whose income is above the 
mean. 21 African Americans are more likely to 
identify with a religion and to have greater 
religious intensity than whites. Yet African 
Americans have incomes that average only 
about half the incomes of whites. 22 These de¬ 
scriptive statistics raise questions about the 
extent to which “finding religion” would re¬ 
duce poverty in the next generation, although 
they are of course far from conclusive evi¬ 
dence about the causal effects of religion on 
poverty. 

Two studies estimate the relationship be¬ 
tween parents’ religious denomination and 
children’s adult income. One, by Nigel 
Tomes, finds that parental religious denomi¬ 
nation has no effect on children’s income as 
adults once parental education is accounted 
for. 23 The other, by Todd Steen, finds that net 
of their own education and labor market ex¬ 
perience, adult sons raised in Jewish and 
Catholic homes earn more than children 
raised in Protestant homes, and that adult 
children raised in families with no religious 


affiliation earn about the same as those raised 
in Protestant homes. 24 

Several studies consider the relationship be¬ 
tween an adult’s religious affiliation and his 
or her own income. The incomes of adults 
who identify with any religion are no higher 
than those of adults who identify with none. 25 
This conclusion, which holds even after tak¬ 
ing into account the effects of family back¬ 
ground, is consistent with the simple descrip¬ 
tive statistics already noted. But Jews have 
higher incomes and more schooling than 
members of other denominations, while 
members of theologically conservative Chris¬ 
tian denominations (fundamentalist, Pente¬ 
costal, or sectarian religions) have lower in¬ 
comes and less schooling. 26 One study finds 
that whether boys attended religious services 
at least twice a month had a small and statis¬ 
tically insignificant association with their 
eventual earnings. 27 

The religiosity of adults also appears to be 
linked with their own income and schooling, 
at least in some studies. Bruce Sacerdote and 
Edward Glaeser find that people with more 
schooling attend church more often than 
those with less schooling: 50 percent of col¬ 
lege graduates, but only 36 percent of high 
school dropouts, attend church “several times 
a year.” 28 But members of the most highly 
educated denominations attend church least 
often, and members of the least educated de¬ 
nominations attend most often. Sacerdote 
and Glaeser explain this puzzle by noting that 
education reduces the intensity of religious 
belief, so that people sort into less fundamen¬ 
tal religions as they get more schooling. This 
observation does not tell us whether children 
raised in families that adhere to fundamental 
religions get less schooling, but it does sug¬ 
gest, consistent with Tomes’s findings regard¬ 
ing religious mobility, that as such children 
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get more schooling they are likely to switch to 
less fundamental denominations. 29 If adults 
sort across denominations based on their 
schooling, the correlation between adults’ ed¬ 
ucation and their religious affiliation cannot 
be used to infer the relationship between 
parental religion and children’s education. 

The research discussed so far is unable to 
project what would happen to children’s 


It may be trust and other 
aspects of community, not 
religion, that lead to greater 
integration and better 
outcomes for adidts and 
children. 


eventual income if some outside force caused 
their parents to become more religious, be¬ 
cause it is unable to isolate the causal influ¬ 
ence of religion. Many factors that cause par¬ 
ents to be religious—motivation, sociability, 
good physical and mental health, access to 
good public or their own private transporta¬ 
tion—can also affect their own income and 
their children’s future income. 

Jonathan Gruber tries to assess the causal in¬ 
fluence of religion by looking not at the effect 
of a family’s own religion but instead at the 
effect of living in geographic areas where re¬ 
ligion is concentrated. 30 Gruber uses ancestry 
in an area as a predictor of religious density. 
Thus an Italian living in an area with many 
Poles lives with a greater density of Catholics 
than an Italian living in an area with many 
Swedes. Gruber finds that adults are much 
more likely to participate in religious activi¬ 


ties when they live in areas where a larger 
fraction of people share their religion. People 
who live in such areas are also more likely to 
graduate from college and to have higher in¬ 
comes. As Gruber acknowledges, the fact 
that greater religious density appears to lead 
to better outcomes among adults does not 
mean that the individual’s religion or reli¬ 
gious intensity leads to the better outcomes. 
Characteristics of more homogeneous com¬ 
munities or the social benefits provided by 
religious institutions may lead to these better 
outcomes. For example, people trust people 
who are like themselves more than they trust 
people different from themselves. It may be 
trust and other aspects of community, not re¬ 
ligion, that lead to greater integration and 
better outcomes for adults and children. 
Gruber’s work suggests that a highly reli¬ 
giously segregated society would produce 
better outcomes than a society that is equally 
religious but less segregated. But religious 
segregation might be costly in other ways, es¬ 
pecially because religion is correlated with 
race and income. Gruber also finds evidence 
that high religious density leads to more in¬ 
tense religious beliefs, an effect that recent 
history suggests may not be unambiguously 
beneficial. 

In sum, because people can choose whether 
to follow a religion, what religion to follow, 
and how enthusiastically to follow it, religion 
may be both a cause and an effect of many in¬ 
dividual and family characteristics that affect 
children’s lives. It is hard to separate the ef¬ 
fects of factors that cause not only parents’ 
religious affiliation and intensity but also 
their children’s outcomes from the effect of 
religion itself. Almost no research does a 
good job of this. Moreover most children are 
already raised in families that identify with 
some religion, poor families are no less likely 
than rich families to identify with a religion. 
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and children who are raised in families with 
no religious affiliation are likely to grow up to 
identify with some religion. 31 

Do Married Parents Improve Children’s 
Schooling and Adult Income? 

Growing up with married parents has long 
been correlated with a litany of positive child 
outcomes—a fact often cited by supporters of 
policies that promote marriage. 32 Many re¬ 
cent studies take into account the effects of 
family background to try to establish more 
closely the causal relationship between par¬ 
ents’ marital status and children’s outcomes. 
That analytical approach sometimes dimin¬ 
ishes the link between parents’ marital status 
and children’s outcomes—a finding often 
cited by observers skeptical of policies that 
promote marriage. 

Little research estimates the relationship be¬ 
tween parents’ marital status and their chil¬ 
dren’s adult income. Moreover, researchers 
have no reliable way to estimate causal mod¬ 
els of the effect of parents’ marital status, and 
they have not been consistent in defining and 
measuring marital status. As a result there is 
little good empirical basis for estimating the 
likely outcome of policies that encourage 
marriage. 

The one study that does estimate the rela¬ 
tionship between parents’ marital status and 
adult poverty of their children finds that hav¬ 
ing unmarried parents during childhood has 
no statistically significant effect on the proba¬ 
bility of being poor at age twenty-four, re¬ 
gardless of whether the parents were di¬ 
vorced, separated, or never married. 33 The 
model attempts to isolate the effect of marital 
status by taking into account effects caused 
by parents’ education, religion, and national 
origin. But such models do not necessarily 
provide better estimates about the causal ef¬ 


fects of parents’ marital status than simple 
correlations do, because they can still leave 
out many factors that are related to both par¬ 
ents’ marital status and children’s outcomes, 
thus biasing the estimates either up or 
down. 34 In addition, these models often take 
into account the effects of factors that are ar¬ 
guably caused by the parents’ marital status. 
Family income is a case in point; but income 
often declines when families break up. If low 
family income is a result of parents’ marital 
status, its effect should not be excluded in es¬ 
timating the overall effect of parents’ marital 
status on children. Doing so probably biases 
the effect of single parenthood downward. 

When Charles Manski and several colleagues 
estimated the effect of family structure dur¬ 
ing childhood on high school graduation, 
using a variety of methods to take into ac¬ 
count the way adults self-select into different 
types of family arrangements, they found that 
the estimates depended on how they took into 
account this self-selection. 35 Some re¬ 
searchers have used parental death as a quasi¬ 
experiment to examine whether parental ab¬ 
sence hurts children’s outcomes. Parental 
death is assumed to be random or at least less 
correlated than divorce with unobserved 
parental characteristics. These studies typi¬ 
cally find that a parent’s death has effects that 
are modest or nonexistent, and certainly 
much smaller than those that have been esti¬ 
mated from parental divorce. 36 

There are many types of family structures, 
and families can transition from one to an¬ 
other. Thus to argue that one type of family 
structure is beneficial to children requires 
clearly specifying the alternative family struc¬ 
ture that one has in mind. Most people seem 
to agree that living with married biological 
parents is ideal for children. Research sup¬ 
ports the claim that children raised by only 
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one biological parent fare worse than children 
raised by both biological parents in many 
areas, including their schooling and mental 
health. 37 Anne Case, I-Fen Lin, and Sara 
McLanahan find that in a sample of children 
living in married-couple families, step-, 
adopted, and foster children averaged one 
year less of schooling than the biological chil¬ 
dren of the same mothers. 3S 

On the other hand, many policymakers seem 
to believe that living with a never-married 
single mother is the worst family structure 
for children. But several studies suggest that 
being raised by a step-parent may be worse 
for children’s educational attainment than 
being raised by a single mother, regardless of 
whether the mother has never married or is 
divorced. 39 Although these studies take into 
account the effects of several important char¬ 
acteristics of parents and children, such as 
parent education or race and ethnicity, none 
tries to take into account the possibility of 
unobserved characteristics that may con¬ 
found the link between family structure and 
child outcomes. 

From the research on family structure, we 
draw two conclusions. First, on average chil¬ 
dren who grow up with two married biological 
parents get more schooling and earn higher 
wages than children who grow up in any other 
family type. And second, children raised in 
families with a step-parent get no more 
schooling and may get less schooling than 
those raised by their single biological mother. 
But the degree to which these patterns reflect 
the causal impacts of the family structure on 
children’s life chances is not well understood. 

Do Working Parents Improve Children’s 
Schooling and Adult Income? 

The intent of the welfare reforms of the 
1990s was to get single mothers into the labor 


market to increase family income, reduce re¬ 
liance on welfare, and provide a role model 
for children’s eventual work habits. Some 
people also argued that work would be a dis¬ 
ciplining and integrating experience, making 
these mothers happier and more self- 
confident and thus also benefiting their chil¬ 
dren. Others thought that for the most disad¬ 
vantaged children, outside child care would 
provide a better environment for social and 
cognitive development than their own home. 
At the same time, many supporters of welfare 
reform and work requirements argue as a 
general principle that maternal work outside 
the home will impair the social and cognitive 
development of at least young children. Thus 
many policymakers hold that young children 
should live in a home with married parents, 
one of whom works (the father) and one of 
whom stays home with the children (the 
mother)—the idealized traditional family of 
the past. But when that ideal cannot be met, 
the custodial parent should work both be¬ 
cause it is better for children to have one 
working parent—because work and self- 
sufficiency are morally desirable—and be¬ 
cause it lowers the cost to governments that 
might otherwise have to support the family. 

According to this reasoning, children in mar¬ 
ried-couple families will be worse off if their 
mothers work than if they do not, and chil¬ 
dren in single-mother families will be better 
off if their mothers work than if they do not. 
And children of working single mothers will 
do worse than children of married mothers 
who do not work. It is not clear whether chil¬ 
dren of working single mothers would do bet¬ 
ter or worse than children of married moth¬ 
ers who work. 40 We could find no study that 
estimates the effects of maternal work on 
children’s schooling or eventual income. In 
fact, we could find no research that estimates 
the effect of parental or maternal employ- 
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ment on children’s income as adults. Most of 
the research estimates how maternal employ¬ 
ment affects young children’s cognitive 
skills. 41 Although the results are mixed, the 
most recent and usually the best of these 
studies find that maternal employment dur¬ 
ing a child’s first year slightly impairs the 
child’s cognitive skills. 42 The findings for ma¬ 
ternal work during the child’s second and 
third years are less conclusive. 43 

The evidence on the relationship between 
maternal employment and young children’s 
cognitive test scores is not strong, and there 
is little consensus about whether effects 
found for preschoolers are maintained as 
children get older. 44 Nonetheless, one can 
use this evidence to do a back-of-the- 
envelope calculation of the potential impor¬ 
tance of maternal employment for wages in 
the next generation to demonstrate how a re¬ 
lationship found for young children translates 
into an adult outcome. If we assume that the 
higher-end estimates of the effect of mater¬ 
nal employment on a child’s cognitive skills 
during his or her first year of life are correct, 
that these effects are causal, and that they are 
maintained into the child’s adulthood, we can 
calculate that mothers’ employment in the 
child’s first year of life, through its effect on 
cognitive skill, would decrease future wages 
for white children by about 4 percent and 
leave unchanged the wages of black and His¬ 
panic children. 45 Thus maternal employment 
is not likely to have any noticeable effect on 
poverty in the next generation through its ef¬ 
fect on cognitive test scores. 

One study that assesses the relationship be¬ 
tween parental and children’s work ethic 
finds that parents and children work similar 
numbers of hours and that the similarity is 
only partially accounted for by similar labor 
market conditions. 46 Parents pass on prefer¬ 


ences for work hours through their modeling 
of work behavior or through other factors. 
This research is at least consistent with the 
idea that children model their work habits on 
their parents’ work habits. 

Two public policy changes during the 1990s 
provide a useful “natural experiment” for ex¬ 
amining the effects of an externally imposed 


Although the results are 
mixed, the most recent and 
usually the best of these 
studies find that maternal 
employment during a child’s 
first year slightly impairs the 
child’s cognitive skills. 

increase in employment among single moth¬ 
ers. The first, the 1996 welfare reforms, im¬ 
plemented work requirements for welfare re¬ 
cipients. In principle, the experimental 
evaluations of these work requirements— 
that is, the evaluations that sort study partici¬ 
pants by random assignment and thus are the 
gold standard of research—should provide 
the most direct evidence about how policies 
that encourage (or require) work affect dis¬ 
advantaged children. The second change, the 
increasing generosity of the federal earned 
income tax credit, also encouraged many sin¬ 
gle mothers to increase their work effort. 4 ' 

Research documenting how these policies af¬ 
fect the work activity of single mothers is ex¬ 
tensive. 43 Far less research, however, docu¬ 
ments how changes in the mother’s work 
activity change child outcomes. The most re¬ 
cent and most comprehensive synthesis, by 
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Jeffery Grogger and Lynn Karoly, examines 
sixty-seven studies based on either random- 
assignment experiments or econometric 
techniques intended to control for unob¬ 
served characteristics that might confound 
the link between work activity and child out¬ 
comes—in other words, techniques intended 
to approximate the rigor of the random-as¬ 
signment experiments. For our purposes, the 
two outcomes of most interest are academic 
achievement and behavior problems in ado¬ 
lescents. 49 Grogger and Karoly’s synthesis 
suggests that welfare reforms that increased 
mother’s work effort either increased the be¬ 
havior problems of adolescents and reduced 
their academic achievement or had mixed ef¬ 
fects, depending on the specific policy. 
(These same reforms sometimes had oppo¬ 
site effects on younger children’s outcomes.) 
This evidence should be interpreted cau¬ 
tiously both because the number of studies 
examined was modest and because all evalu¬ 
ated relatively short-term effects before wel¬ 
fare time limits were implemented. (These 
limits restrict the total amount of time 
women can spend on welfare, and so may in¬ 
creasingly push a different, and particularly 
disadvantaged, population of low-income 
women into the labor market.) Nonetheless 
this research suggests that policies that en¬ 
courage poor single mothers to work proba¬ 
bly do not improve the behavior or school 
achievement of their adolescent children. 

Overall we can draw three conclusions about 
the relationship between maternal work and 
children’s achievements. First, the evidence 
does not yet allow us to assess whether moth¬ 
ers’ employment has different effects on chil¬ 
dren’s schooling or future income depending 
on whether the mothers are married or single 
parents. Second, most evidence about how 
maternal employment affects children’s out¬ 
comes suffers from methodological problems 


serious enough to limit its usefulness for policy 
purposes. And third, studies that evaluate pro¬ 
grams to encourage work among low-skilled 
single mothers suggest that increasing their 
employment is not unambiguously beneficial 
for their children’s schooling or behavior. 

The Poverty-Prevention Paradox 

Even if parents’ culture as indicated by mar¬ 
riage, work, and religion had a causal effect 
on children’s schooling and adult income— 
which is uncertain—encouraging parents to 
marry, work, and become religious would do 
far less to reduce poverty among future gen¬ 
erations of American adults than most policy¬ 
makers believe. The reason for this conclu¬ 
sion is that children who grow up with 
parents who are married, working, and reli¬ 
gious also face some risk of experiencing 
poverty as adults. Therefore even successful 
efforts to change parental behavior or culture 
among “high-risk” families will have surpris¬ 
ingly modest effects on poverty in the next 
generation. We term this the poverty-preven¬ 
tion paradox. 

To illustrate the paradox, we estimate the ex¬ 
pected poverty rates in adulthood of children 
who grow up with their biological fathers and 
those who grow up apart from them. We use 
data from the U.S. Department of Educa¬ 
tion’s National Education Longitudinal Study 
(NELS) of 1988, which interviewed a nation¬ 
ally representative sample of eighth graders 
in 1988 and then again in 2000, when partici¬ 
pants would have been around twenty-five 
years old. 

According to these data, eighth graders who 
were living apart from their biological fathers 
had an expected poverty rate of 16.6 percent 
when they were twenty-five. In contrast, the 
poverty rate for eighth graders who were liv¬ 
ing with their fathers was 9.9 percent. The 
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powerful association between growing up 
without one’s father and being poor as an 
adult has led many people to conclude that 
addressing “culture” is the key to reducing 
poverty in America. 

However, the contribution of fathers’ absence 
to overall poverty in the next generation de¬ 
pends not only on the difference in the 
poverty rates but also on the relative size of 
these two groups of children. According to 
the NELS, in 1988, 28 percent of eighth 
graders were living apart from their biological 
fathers and 72 percent were living with their 
fathers. To determine the contribution of 
each group of children to the overall poverty 
population in the next generation, we multi¬ 
ply the proportion of children in each family 
type by the poverty rate for each group by the 
total number of children in the population. 
For example, consider a population of 10,000 
children (2,800 of whom are raised apart from 
their biological father and 7,200 of whom are 
raised with their father). Using the numbers 
from the NELS data, we see that about 465 
children from father-absent families would be 
poor at age twenty-five (0.28 x 0.166 x 
10,000) as compared with 713 children from 
father-present families (0.72 x 0.099 x 
10,000). Note that despite their higher 
poverty rate, children from father-absent fam¬ 
ilies would account for only 39.5 percent of 
poor adults (465 divided by 1,178). 

Next, we calculate what the size of the 
poverty population would be if all eighth 
graders had lived with two biological parents 
in 1990. Using the same formulas as above 
and assuming that the poverty rate for all chil¬ 
dren was the same as the poverty rate of those 
living with both biological parents, we find 
that about 990 adults would be poor in the 
next generation (10,000 x 0.099), a reduction 
of 188 poor people. Despite the powerful link 


between family structure and children’s 
chances of being poor as an adult, ensuring 
that every single eighth grader in the United 
States lived with his or her biological father 
would eliminate only around 16 percent (188 
divided by 1,178) of poverty in the children’s 
generation—even assuming that the effect of 
living with one’s father is entirely causal, 
which it almost certainly is not. 


The contribution of fathers' 
absence to overall poverty in 
the next generation depends 
not only on the difference in 
the poverty rates but also on 
the relative size of these two 
groups of children. 

This perhaps surprising conclusion holds for 
our other measures of parent culture as well. 
For example, similar calculations using 
NELS data show that ensuring that all eighth 
graders lived in a household with at least one 
working adult would lower poverty in the 
children’s generation by 7 percent. Ensuring 
that all eighth graders participated in reli¬ 
gious services would cut poverty in their gen¬ 
eration by 9 percent. If eighth graders lived 
with their biological parents, at least one par¬ 
ent worked, and the child attended religious 
services, poverty in their generation would 
fall by 22 percent, assuming that the effects 
of these indicators of culture on children’s 
poverty status are entirely causal. 

One potential limitation of these estimates is 
that the indicators of culture are measured 
only in the eighth grade. But even when we 
use data from the Panel Study of Income Dy- 
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namics (which follows children for a longer 
period than the NELS) to measure these 
family environments over several years 
rather than just at a single point in time, 
poverty in the children’s generation does not 
decline much. It is possible to generate cal¬ 
culations indicating that changing “culture” 
would cut future poverty dramatically. If no 
child ever spent time in a household that did 
not have two married adults, at least one of 
whom was working, and that did not attend 
weekly religious services—and if these fac¬ 
tors all had a causal effect on the child’s 
chance of being poor—poverty in the chil¬ 
dren’s generation would fall by as much as 
three-quarters. But setting such a high bar 
for the “pro-social” ideal would mean that 
the large majority of American households 
would not meet this standard and would as¬ 
sume that government interventions were ca¬ 
pable of completely eliminating, without ex¬ 
ception, such features of modern American 
life as divorce, job changes, and the choice 
not to attend religious services each and 
every week. 50 

Policy Implications 

Many policymakers believe that they could 
largely eliminate poverty in America if only 
they could increase parental attachment to 
mainstream institutions such as work, mar¬ 
riage, and religion. They assume that some¬ 
thing about parental engagement with these 
institutions is associated with the capacity of 
families to instill in children the cognitive 
and noncognitive skills crucial for long-term 
economic success. Changing parental behav¬ 
ior in this way serves as an omnibus strategy 
for changing all the other parenting practices 
that matter for children. 

Yet policymakers’ faith that the key to reduc¬ 
ing poverty is to encourage marriage, work, 
and religion among poor parents rests on a 


shaky empirical foundation. Little good evi¬ 
dence supports the idea that these parental 
behaviors have strong causal effects on chil¬ 
dren’s long-term economic success. Most 
studies on this topic focus on short-term ef¬ 
fects on children, such as schooling, rather 
than on adult earnings or employment, and 
few studies convincingly solve the self¬ 
selection problem that plagues all research in 
this area. Parents who choose to get married 
(or work or go to church frequently) are likely 
to be systematically different from parents 
who choose not to do these things, in ways that 
are difficult for social scientists to observe with 
available data sets. As a consequence, convinc¬ 
ingly separating out the ways in which parental 
marriage, work, or religion affect children 
from the ways in which a parent’s propensity 
to be connected with these mainstream insti¬ 
tutions does so is quite difficult. 

Equally important is our observation that 
most adults who experience some economic 
poverty were brought up in the sort of “Ozzie- 
and-Harriet” households that many policy¬ 
makers wish to make universal. The risk of 
adult poverty is indeed much lower among 
adults brought up in such households, but 
these “pro-social” households are so numer¬ 
ous that they wind up accounting for most 
poor adults. Targeting interventions to the 
highest-risk children is, in our view, a worth¬ 
while goal in its own right, but policymakers 
should recognize the limits of this strategy for 
reducing poverty among future generations— 
the poverty-prevention paradox. 

We are not arguing that a focus on high-risk 
behavior will never make a large dent in the 
overall scale of a social problem. The size of 
the dent that it will make will depend on how 
widespread the behavior is and on the 
strength of its association with the problem. 51 
If in the future there is a substantial increase 
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in the share of households that never attend 
religious services or that lack two parents or 
that lack at least one worker, then targeting 
parent culture could become more important 
for ending poverty in America than our esti¬ 
mates suggest. Although the share of births 
to unmarried women has been increasing 
over the long term, this trend has flattened 
out over the past ten years. 52 Recent years 
have also seen substantial increases in labor 
force participation rates among single or 
never-married mothers, while rates for mar¬ 
ried mothers have changed little. 53 And al¬ 
though the share of Americans who attend 
religious services has been in steady decline, 
as in other industrialized countries, the 
United States still has one of the worlds 
highest rates of religious attendance. 54 More 
important for present purposes, measures of 
religiosity are weakly correlated with poverty. 

Nor are we arguing that interventions fo¬ 
cused on parental employment, marriage, or 
religious participation are necessarily a bad 
idea. There might be many reasons for 
changing these behaviors apart from the 
chance that doing so will reduce poverty in 
the next generation. The argument we make 


here is not about the social benefits of an 
Ozzie-and-Harriet approach in relation to the 
costs—which is the relevant comparison for 
decisions about whether to support specific 
policy interventions—but rather about its 
benefits in relation to the scale of the overall 
poverty problem. Many policymakers believe 
that changing parental work, marriage, or re¬ 
ligiosity can end poverty in America. Based 
on the available evidence, that prospect does 
not seem likely. 

Our final observation about the poverty- 
prevention paradox that arises with the 
Ozzie-and-Harriet approach is in some sense 
similar to the conclusion of Christopher 
Jencks and his colleagues regarding the role 
of economic poverty among children. 00 11 en¬ 
suring that no child is raised in economic or 
moral poverty cannot eliminate poverty in 
the future, or even make a large dent in the 
problem, then what can? The answer that 
Jencks and colleagues offered thirty years ago 
seems as relevant today. To reduce poverty 
among future generations, there may be no 
substitute for a system of social insurance and 
income transfers for those children who end 
up poor as adults. 
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